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foe of war? 

As the Reconciler of men to God in Christ and 
so to each other, by love in sacrifice, through 
tasting “the wages of sin’’ for every man? 

As the forbidder of swearing at all, by any 
manner of oath? 

As the “true and holy witness”’ for truth 
“in our heart, and in our mouth” to speak 
the language of truth only in all terms, testi- 
mony, address and social compliments? 

As the one Mediator between God and man, 
superseding in this his Christian dispensation 
all professional mediators or priests, and con- 
stituting those who are in Him as themselves 
“kings and priests unto God” in their own 
spiritual relations to Him; in the solemnizing 
and confirming of all their divine covenants, 
including marriage; in the ministration by his 
spirit of all their living ordinances and duties 

These are by no means all the questions for 
the answers of a guod conscience before God 
by the resurrection of the now living and 
speaking Christ,—questions of the baptism 
which now saveth, questions of the Holy Spirit 
and of fire,—which the purification of the 
Church and of the world calls for in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. But these are prob- 
lems enough to show the still long-continuing 


assumptions of authority without That which 
is freshly known and immediate. 
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Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 

THE LiGHT OF CHRIST WITHIN, who is the 
light of the world, and so a light to you, that 
tells you the truth of your condition, leads 
all that take heed unto it out of darkness into 
God’s marvelous light; for light grows upon 
the obedient. 

It is sound for the righteous, and their way 
is a shining light, that shines forth more and 
more to the perfect day. 

Wherefore, O Friends, turn in, turn in, I 
beseech you! Where is tne poison, there is 
the antidote: there you want Christ, and 
there you must find Him; and blessed be God, 
there you may find Him. ‘‘Seek and you 
shall find,’’ I testify for God: but then you 
must seek aright with your whole heart, as 
men seek for their lives, yea, for their eternal 
lives: diligently, humtly, patiently, as those 
that can taste no pleasure, comfort. or satis-— 
faction in anything else, unless you find Him 
whom your souls want, and desire to know and 
love above all. 

Oh it is a travel, a spiritual travel! let the 
carnal, profane world think and say as it will. 
And through his path you must walk to the 
city of God, that has eternal foundations, if 
ever you will come there. 

Well! and what doest his blessed light do for 
you? Why:— 
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Not Yet. 


Has the immediate and perceptible opera- 
tion and guidance of the Spirit of Truth be- 
ome an acknowledged principle of action in 
nen’s hearts and in the professing churches? 

Has the principle of worship in spirit and 
intruth, and not otherwise, become established 
inthe conduct of public religious services? 

Unless vocal service is immediately called 
forth by the Spirit of the Head of the Church 
himself, have the assemblies formed for his 
ship become willing to wait on Him in 
tence for the revelation of his will, and for 
the communion of his life and spirit? Is the 
ime past when that alone is called ministry, 
payer or praise, which is an audible or out- 
yard or hired expression for such service? 

Has the baptism of the Spirit, which was 
leralded both by the increasing Christ and by 
his decreasing forerunner us the distinguish- 
ing baptism of Christ’s dispensation, become 
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came to fall from God, and the fallen estate 
he is in. 

2. It begets a sense and sorrow, in such 
as believe in it, for this fearful lapse. You 
will then see Him distinctly whom you have 
pierced, to all the blows and wounds you have 
given him by your disobedience; and how you 
have made Him to serve with your sins, and 
you will weep and mourn for it, and your sor- 
row will be a godly sorrow. 

3. After this it will bring you to the holy 


coming up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty: lest the part assigned to us in the 
agency cf the kingdom ‘‘ be taken away, and 
given to a people bringing forth the fruits 
thereof.’’ 

No,—Quakerism is not done yet, even if 
Quakers are,—which they are not. The Life 
of the Son of God, ever new, is making itself 
a vital force above all creeds, through much 


by John, ceased to be held as the real baptism 
wtdained by Christ for his future Church? 

Is the communion of the Holy Spirit, show- 
ing forth the death of Him as the purchaser 
ofsuch more abundant life, become accepted 
the new wine of life now to be partaken 
vith the risen Christ in his kingdom, which is 
vithin us? Has the day passed when the sym- 
bls or images of the heavenly thing are 
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is yours, and not before; and here communion 
with the Father and with the Son you will 
know, and the efficacy of the blood of cleans- 
ing, even the blood of Jesus Christ, that im- 
maculate Lamb, which speaketh better things 
than the blood of Abel, and which cleanseth 
from all sin the consciences of those that, 
through the living Faith, come to be sprinkled 
with it from the dead works to serve the liv- 
ing God. 
WILLIAM PENN. 





An Appeal for English. 


In the Boston subway, signs marked ‘‘Exit’’ 
have lately been taken down, to be replaced 
with others upon which the Saxon word ‘‘Out’’ 
is plainly inscribed. A Boston paper remarks 
that it has evidently been discovered that not 
all the people in that erudite city understand 
Latin. We should say, however, that the 
substitution indicates a growth in the public 
intelligence rather than a decline. There is 
no reason whatever in common sense why the 
people should be told that a certain door offers 
them the way to make their exit, rather than a 
place at which they may go out. We believe 
that the sensible practice of marking women’s 
waiting rooms at railroad stations ‘* Women ’”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Ladies,’’ and the men’s similar 
apartments ‘‘Men,’’ instead of ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ 
originated with a Boston railroad. In the 
process of the purification of the English lan- 
guage, as used in America, from unnecessary 
and intrusive foreign elements, it is .quite 
possible that the abounding foreign population 
of our great cities is exercising a certain 
helpful influence. Why? Because the for- 
eigner who is required to learn English here 
doubtless feels it an imposition that he should 
be made to learn another language, and begins 
to balk at too much Latin and French. Asan 
example, it is a fact that the Latin races them- 
selves no longer use the word ‘‘exit’’ as we, 
in our affectation of Latinity employ it, but 
use their own native phrases, as we should 
use ours, if we were wise. Even the French- 
men or the Italian must learn the meaning of 
the word ‘‘exit’’ in addition to that of the 
word ‘‘out.’’ As to the Slav, the German or 
the Scandinavian, he must be continually ex- 
asperated by the necessity of learning one 
English form of speech for ordinary use and 
another for public placards, books and official 
proceedings. 

Of course, the public placard, which is in- 
tended to command the crowd, should be in 
the very plainest possible language. But it is 
not the practice in this country to put it in 
such language. In the park we find such 
signs as this: ‘‘The public is requested tu 
deposit all refuse in the receptacles provided.’’ 
What Russian, Hungarian, Swede, Finn, or 
Syrian could possibly make out the meaning of 
that? If the authorities had shown more 
sense and made the placard read. ‘‘Put rub- 
bish in the tub,’’ its admonition might occa- 
sionally be heeded. We need to be more 
English and less Latin—more sensible and less 
sophomorical.—N. Y. Mail. 





Whatever may lie beyond us, 
The lesson this earth has to give 
Is, learn how to love divinely, 
And then you have learned to live. 
— ANON. 





month ago to-day at noon, we were weary and 
hungry and in a condition conducive to home- 
sickness. The portions of the city that we 


comer. However, we pushed through the 


saloons. We rejoiced, however, that this 
question was so manifestly a ‘‘burning issue.’’ 


miliar sight of the jostling throng of people 
on the streets and the long avenues of hand- 
some business edifices. At the hotel we did 
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feeling, and at no time since have we felt 
strange or unhappy. Here is a city afte 
Charles Wagner’s own heart—an actual illyg. 
tration of The Simple Life. Here may be geen 
the cozy bungalow of four rooms, with neither 
cellar nor attic, holding as honored a place 
on a principal avenue as the more pretentiogg 
though not palatial, dwelling of a millionaire 

As we beheld miles and miles of beautifully 
shaded asphaltum streets, white and ¢] 
and bordered by corresponding miles of ¢. 
ment sidewalks skirting green lawns and beds 
of flowers, and long avenues scarcely legs at. 
tractive, though oiled instead of macadamized, 
we declared that Pasadena is the most attrae. 
tive residence city we have seen. 

It is not, however, a city set upon a hill, 
The views that are a source of daily pleasure 
to every esthetic mind, are not of broad plaing 
and hills beyond, but of distant cafions and 
rugged mountain slopes rising a full mile high 
to northward and seeming to begin just up the 
street a little way; not a barren wall of broken 
rocks, but wooded hills with graceful curves 
and variable shadows that warp and change, 
and fade or brighten, with every passing hour, 
To realize their immensity, one must spend a 
day climbing the circuitous trails among the 
scrub-oaks up to the great pines and other big 
timber, and must feast upon the matchless 
panorama which, from those high summits, 
the “rising soul surveys.’’ But at some other 
time I may tell you of the trip up Mt. Lowe 
or Mt. Wilson. 

We were surprised to find so little dust in 
Pasadena. This is explained by the fact that 
once or, if necessary, twice every season all 
the dirt roads are well sprinkled with crude 
oil. The effect of this is to make the earth 
pack to a firm but somewhat elastic mass, very 
comfortable for both man or beast to walk 
upon and having no unpleasant odor. An oiled 
road is the nicest thor2ughfare for light ve 
hicles that I have seen anywhere. They are 
noiseless and clean and pretty. Heavy teams 
are also used on such streets, but the tires of 
the wheels are made very broad. 

The lawns are kept green during the dry 
season by being well watered once a week. 
Where this is not done, the grass becomes 
gray and sear. Theshrubbery and orange and 
lemon trees and other larger trees, including 
the palms, keep green without irrigation, but 
are greatly freshened by an occasional water- 
ing. The hills between here and Los Angeles, 
so dry and barren looking one month ago, are 
now green to the summit; and the farmersare 
plowing the mellow fields with triple plows 
drawn comfortably by four horses. On ex 
tensive ranches larger gang plows are used, 
drawn by traction engines. We have had three 
delightful rains during the past three weeks. 
People are planting garden vegetables much 
as Eastern people do in early spring. Straw 
berries, two boxes for a ‘‘quarter ” (two ‘‘bits” 
they say here) may be seen with fresh peas, 
beans, tomatoes, figs and numerous fruits not 
common in the East. Red raspberries were 
in the market yesterday, also blackberries. 
It is not time for oranges yet, but some orange 
trees are grown to bear fruit continuously. 
I ate a seedless orange of delicious flavor from 
a tree that has the peculiarity of changing 4 
ripe, unplucked orange back to a green cond 
tion, and increasing its size before it ripen 


Across the Continent. 
(Concluded from page 173.) 


PASADENA, Cal., Eleventh Month 24th, 1905. 
When we arrived in Los Angeles, just one 













had seen from the cars were unattractive. 
We were delayed in getting into the depot, 
which proved to be a crowded, inadequate 
place well calculated to confuse the new- 







crowd as though we were not lost or in dan- 
ger of being, and soon found a ’bus belonging 
to a certain hotel to which a stranger on the 
train had directed us. As we rode to the 
place, the driver talked freely and intelligently 
about the city, but appeared to think it cred- 
itable to the citizens that “all the best hotels 
have a bar,” and that the temperance people 
were defeated in a recent effort to atolish the 








































We felt more at home as we came into the 
business section of the city and saw the fa- 






















not see the bar in evidence as we expected, 
though it was accessible, but were ushered 
into a comfortable waiting-room. Our bag- 
gage was checked, and we were shown the 
dining-hall, in which hundreds of people were 
at that moment eating luncheon at neat tables 
spread with white linen and attended by young 
women waitresses. After we had eaten to 
our full satisfaction, I found that the total 
expense for all the accommodations rendered 
us was one dollar, or twenty-five cents each. 

I have mentioned this to show the very mod- 
erate charge here for a good substantial meal, 
nicely prepared and well served. tut you 
must not infer from this that the price of 
provisions is low. On the contrary almost 
everything we eat, except meat, costs more 
than in Philadelphia. 

We came to Pasadena on a trolley car. 
Practically all of the suburban and interurban 
passenger traffic within a radius of thirty miles 
of Lus Angeles is carried on electric motor 
cars seating sixty persons and driven by four 
motors of seventy-five-horse power each. They 
run at a high speed, yet stop or start in an 
increditably short time. Perbaps there are 
few places in the world where ‘‘trolley car’’ 
service is more complete than here. The tariff 
is about one cent per mile to commuters, or 
one and three-fourth cents straight. 

The ride to Pasadena did not at that time 
make any profound impression upon us. The 
country was dry and dusty, the distant moun- 
tains were almost hidden by a hazy atmos- 
phere, there was no running water to be seen, 
though we passed over many places where 
streams and even rivers had been, there were 
no great stone mansions or public institutions 
of the type we see in older countries; in fact, 
all was so new and strange to us that we were 
not forming a judgment of anything. We 
failed even to realize that we were rising in 
altitude nearly one hundred feet per mile 
But, after we had arrived in Pasadena, had 
procured a carriage and begun a survey of the 
streets, a new feeling began to grow upon us 
—the feeling of congeniality—the ‘‘at home’’ 
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for the second time or even the third time. 
After being allowed thus to relapse from ripe 
jo green fruit for several years, the orange 
pecomes more pithy and less palatable. Of 
gorse, it is seedless oranges only that can be 
gnght to do this way. Just here I may say that 
jot far from where we are living now is an apple 
tree that bears fine seedless bell-flower apples. 
fig trees are very common, and if one does not 
relish the juicy, red interior of the green for- 
bidding pome, he can dry the product and have 
the common sweet fig of commerce. 

The price of land in Pasadena, and in fact 
anywhere in Los Angeles County, is somewhat | 
amazing to strangers. Almost every one we 
meet is more or less of a speculator in land. 
By this I mean they buy ranches (the term! 
“ranch’’ is used to designate any piece of land 
not in the most thickly settled part of the city) 
with the expectation of selling before very 
long at a handsome increase in price. It 
would seem that of recent date very few have 
been disappointed. Certain it is that many 
have realized a large percentage of profit, 
some of them in avery short time. But there 
are a great many men whose exclusive business 
itis to sell real estate on commission, and so 
accommodating are they that any new comer 
may have a comfortable carriage brought to 
his door (an automobile if he prefers), and 
himself and all his family taken without charge 
tomany different parts of the suburbs “ with- 
out being under the slightest obligation to 
boy.”” He may even have this courtesy ex- 
tended to him day after day by different peo 
ple until he feels that he has seen all the town 
and can tell a bargain when he sees it. And, 
finally, after refusing to go out driving any 
more without paying for the pleasure, and 
refusing likewise to invest a ‘‘nickel’’ (pen- 
nies are not much used in this State) in real 
estate, his wife may have the satisfaction of 
receiving friendly ‘‘calls’’ from the wives of 
real estate men—‘‘calls’’ that are prompted 
by no sinister motive, being merely the ex- 
pression of goodwill and welcome. How dif- 
ferent all this seems from the practice in 
places [ have known where the ‘‘house hun- 
ter’’ has been handed a key and requested to 
“please not forget to return it when passing 
that way again.”” By the Pasadena method 
it took us one hour to find a boarding place 
that was satisfactory in the fullest degree; 
and, later, we spent two days in choosing what 
we think is the coziest set of furnished rooms 
suited to our need in all the city. But the 
business methods of real estate men and other 
things (whether the men or the things has 
most influence I know not) have resulted in 
the laying out of streets adequate for a city 
of 60,000, instead of 20,000, as at present, 
and in Los Angeles of 1,000,000, instead of 
200,000, as at present estimated. Who is 
qualified to say that the future will justify 
this outlay? The cheapest farm land sells at 
$200 per acre, and it is claimed that it is 
worth it. It is well said, however, that the 
money is paid not for the ground, but for the 
water rights, without which the land would be 
practically worthless. Building lots, 50x150, 
sell for $500 to $5,000 in residence sections; 
but the wealth of Pasadena is not so much in 
its land as its climate. Lowell says: 

“No price is put on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer.” 





But the ‘‘comer’’ to Pasadena is apt to feel 
some doubt about this when milk is ten cents 
per quart, eggs fifty cents per dozen, and most 
other edibles on a corresponding plane of high 
license. Yet, gradually, as one learns to trust 
the climate, and ceases to carry an overcoat 
because he felt as if a ‘‘cold wave’’ were com- 
ing, and learns not to pull his hat down over 
his eyes for fear a rude gust may blow it away, 
gradually I say, as one comes to believe that 
no paroxysms of temperature or humidity or 
barometer will come, the full enjoyment of 
the vernal air, and the enlivening sunshine and 
the spicy mornings grows upon him more and 
more; and, as his cheeks glow without redden- 
ing or blistering, and his lungs grasp for the 
pure air that they may command the heart to 
pulsate with the joy of health, he instinctively 
smiles as others do, and greets his fellow-be- 
ings, not with frown and complaint, but with 
a hearty good cheer. Having imbibed already 
a measuie of this spirit and the healthfulness 
of this genial clime, we often feel, as we look 
up at the deep blue sky and at the mountains 
that shield us ever from the fury of the north 
wind, that our friend in Philadelphia was right 
when he told us that here we should find 
**God’s own country.” But if we loved and 
trusted God as we should, I believe we might 
say wherever we are, “This is God’s country.”’ 


For on Life’s current, he who drifts 
Is one with him who rows or sails; 
And he who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s joyous veils 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees; 
Feels the warm Orient in the noonday air, 
And from closed minarets hears the sunset call to 
prayer. 


And thus the sick man on his bed, 
The toiler to his task-work bound, 
Behold their prison walls outspread, 
Their clipped horizon widen round. 
While freedom-giving fancy waits, 
Like Peter’s angel at the gates; 
The power is theirs to baffle care and pain. 
To bring the lost world back and make it theirs 
again. 
—WHITTIER. 





FoRCE OF EXAMPLE.—There was a period 
in our history when the present style of living 
and educating families, even among some 
active members of our Society, would have 
produced a deep and painful concern in our 
meetings for discipline, and have led to a 
faithful and honest dealing with them. But 
the times are changed, and instead of being 
dealt with such are themselves engaged in 
dealing with others. These changes are not 
suddenly effected; they come on by degrees, 
and what would at first have been revolted 
from as contrary to all propriety in a consist- 
ent Friend, is at last reconciled, under the 
plea that it is a useful as well as pretty im- 
provement. One pleads the examples of oth- 
ers more conspicuous in society than himself, 
and thus one indulgence after another is 
winked at until the characteristics of the 
Friend are scarcely to be recognized. Those 
whose first duty it should be to guard others 
against these inroads, and to give the alarm 
as faithful watchmen, betray their trust and 
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admit the enemy into the very heart of the 


By Request. 
LET BYGONES BE BYGONES. 


Let bygones be bygones; if bygones were clouded 
By aught that occasioned a pang of regret; 

Oh, let them in darkest oblivion be shrouded; 
’Tis wise, and ’tis kind to forgive and forget. 


Let bygones be bygones, and good be extracted 
From ill, over which it is folly to fret; 

The wisest of mortals have foolishly acted— 
The kindest are those who forgive and forget. 


Let bygones be bygones; oh, cherish no longer 
The thought that the sun of affection has set; 
Eclipsed for a moment, its rays will be stronger, 

If you, like a Christian, forgive and forget. 


Let bygones be bygones, your heart will be lighter, 

* When kindness of yours with reception has met; 

The flame of your love will be purer and brighter 
If, Godlike, you strive to forgive and forget. 


Let bygones be bygones, oh, purge out the leaven 
Of malice, and try an example to set 

To others, who, craving the mercy of heaven, 
Are sadly too slow to forgive and forget. 


Let bygones be bygones; remember how deeply 
To Heaven’s forbearance we all are in debt; 
They value God's infinite goodness too cheaply 
Who heed not the precept, “ Forgive and forget.” 
—Chamber’s Journal. 





Joseph Tregelles. 
v. 


Joseph Tregelles was removed from this 
state of being at the age of twenty-six. He 
was a young man whose general demeanor and 
obliging disposition gained the affectionate 
regard and esteem of those around him, in no 
common degr.e. For seven years he had been 
liable to occasional attacks of illness; but it 
was not until within about six months of his 
decease, that he became so ill, as to excite 
apprehensions that his disorder, like that of 
his two brothers, would prove consumption. 
At an early age he became sensible of the in- 
fluence of the love of God upon his soul, and 
in the view of others, his general conduct ap- 
peared consistent with his religious profes- 
sion; yet, when the solemn prospect of death 
came before him, great was the distress of 
mind in which he was involved, for a time re- 
fusing to be comforted; and being afraid even 
to give sleep to his eyes, lest he should be cut 
off without feeling an evidence that his sins 
were blotted out; his language often being, 
*‘Oh, I have acted against conviction.’”’ In 
this state he passed several weeks, crying 
earnestly day and night before the Lord; 
for his soul could not feel satisfied without an 
inward assurance that there was nothing re- 
tained against him. On the twenty-second of 
the Third Month, 1817, some symptoms ap- 
peared to indicate that his change was ap- 
proaching. On one of his sisters proposing 
his removal to a chamber where he would have 
mor~ air than in his own apartment, he was 
much affected and answered that he did not 
deserve any of the comforts with which he was 
surrounded. She endeavored to comfort him, 
and told him there was yet hope, seeing he 
was sensible of the continued offers of mercy. 
He replied with great earnestness, ‘‘Oh, yes, I 
I know that; but I have rejected these : ffers so 
long, that I can expect nothing. I feel as if I 
had left it to the very last hour. If I could 
expect to live but a few weeks, what a bless- 
ing should I consider it; but of this there is 
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passed away on the twenty-sixth of the Seventh 
Month, 1817; a remarkable evidence being 
granted to those present, that he had entered 
into that rest for which his soul had so ar- 
dently longed. 




















no probability. The fever which I now have, 
must soon wear me out. It is the uneasiness 
which I feel about myself, that prevents my 
sleeping: if it were not for this, 1 could sleep 
soundly anywhere; but ] have so long rejected 
what | knew to be right, that | fear it is now 
too late.’’ 

On his sister remarking, that she thought 
he had taken an undesirable view of his past 
life, he replied that it had been very different 
from what it ought to have been; and that he 
had squandered his time, particularly since his 
retu n from the West Indies with his brother 
John. He would several times repeat, that he 
felt destitute of all help from above and dared 
not hope for mercy; that he knew there was 
no way of being saved, except through the 
merciful intercession of the Redeemer; but 
that as he had despised and refused Him whilst 
in heal h, he could not expect to have the in- 
vitation again extended. On his being re- 
minded that our blessed Lord came into the 
world to save sinners, and that his prayers 
and tears would not be disregarded by the 
Savivur of inen, he seemed a little comforted. 
He continued for some time in this tried state 
of mind; but withina few days of his decease, 
he was enabled to feel an undoubted evidence 
of accep'ance in and through Christ, which, 
in much humility he thankfully acknowledged; 
impressively observing, that a short time be- 
fore, he seemed to hear a voice, saying, ‘‘] 
a:.d my Father are one;’’ after which the mys- 
tery of redemption appeared to open before 
him, which he said he had not before known, 
or rather, had not understood; and now called 
on those around him to joj: in giving praise 
where alone it was due, for they might truly 
sav, ‘‘This s the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.”’ : 

Notwithstanaing the comfort in which this 
day was passed, he was fearful the following 
morning, that the enemy had been endeavoring 
to lull him into a state of security. In the 
evening hat part of Scripture was read to him, 
which treats of the Lord’s temptations, after 
he had been ackiowledged as the beloved 
Son; and a remark made to bim thereon, that 
there was no cause for him to be discouraged, 
though thus buffeted, he said with great em 
phasis, ‘‘I know that the Lord’s hand is not 
shortened that it cannot save; neither his ear 
heavy that it cannot hear; but I also know 
that nothing short of infinite mercy, of an 
All-merciful God can reach my case.’’ 

After this he became tranquil and remained 
so until the close of life, frequently expressing 
his yreat thankfulness. He was often fervent 
in supplication, and the night before his de- 
parture, in these words: ‘‘Oh Lord God Al- 
mighty, have mercy on me, and pardon me, 
through thy beloved Son, our blessed Redeemer, 
who gave himself a ransom for the sins of the 
whole world.’’ 

On the afternoon of the day preceding his 
death, great pain and distress on the lungs 
for some hours attended him, after which he 
became quite easy; and as long as he could 
articulate he continued to speak of the mercy 
of the Most High and was heard in s pplica- 
tion, when only a few words were distinguish- 
able. On taking something to drink he said, 
‘‘T believe this is the last; there is but one 
step between me and eternity.’’ He appeared 
to sink into a sweet sleep, and thus gently 


unteers to try to capture a commandant at a 
place some twenty miles away. 
men readily, and they set out. It was a rather 
desperate enterprise, but they reached the 
place in safety. 
caped They rode down to the farm house 


some yeomen. 


surprise, the boy said ‘‘Yes.’’ 


don’t shoot! 





THE FRIEND. 


Major Seely’s Story. 


He said that he was asked to get some vol- 


He got the 


The Boer general had es- 


where they found a good-louking Boer boy and 
Major Seely asked the boy if 
the commandant had been there, and, taken by 
‘‘Where has 
he gone?’’ he asked, and the boy became sus- 
picious. He answered, ‘‘] don’t know.”’ 

**I decided then,’’ said Major Seely, ‘‘to do 


a thing for which I hope I may be forgiven, 


because my men’s lives were in danger. I 


threatened the boy with death if he would not 
disclose the whereabouts of his general. 
still refused and I put him against a wall and 
said I would have him shot. At the same time 


He 


| whispered to my men, ‘For heaven’s sake, 
The boy still refused, although 
I could see he believed I was going to have 
him shot. I ordered my men to ‘Present!’ 
Every rifle was leveled at the boy. ‘‘Now,” 
said I, ‘‘before I give the word, which way 
has the General gone?”’ I remember the look 
in the boy’s face. He was transfigured before 
me. Something greater almost than anything 
human shune from his eyes. He threw back 
his head and answered in Dutch, ‘! wiil not say.’ 

‘*There was nothing for it,’’ concluded the 
major, ‘‘but to shake hands with the boy and 
go away.’’ 

I do not wonder that this story was greeted 
with thunderous applause from all the men 
present at that meeting. The boy forgot him- 
self, and all agreed that that was a brave 
thing todo. But do you see that the same 
pinciple can be carried out at home, and in the 
playground, and everywhere? . .. . 

The quiet heroism of life is just as admira- 
ble in God’s sight. Perhaps it is even more 
beautiful, because there is no great appeal 
made to you to be grand. If you practice 
helping others and forgetting self in the little 
every day things of life, when the great op- 
portunity comes you will not be found wanting. 
—The Examiner. 


AN ardent desire to do good and promote 
the good cause in the earth may even proceed 
from the transformation of the adversary, if 
the creaturely will is not completely reduced 
and slain, for then there will be no chance for 
him to work upon such a measure of Divine 
grace.—T’. B.S. 








The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they; 

The common air has generous wings, 
Songs make their way. 

No messenger to run before 
Devising plan; 

No mention of the place or hour 
To any man; 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear; 

No different voice, no new delays 
If steps draw near. 


BELLOWS, Lansdowne, Pa., on behalf of the 
‘*Friends’ Temperance Association of Phila,”] 


keen outlook, the other day, ‘‘ that none of the 
great magazines has undertaken to do for the 
temperance question what they have done for 
the Standard Oil Company, the Beef Trugt 
and Insurance? 
investigation of the situation would be tre. 
mendously interesting and tremendously valy. 
able. 
is a bigger evil and a more complicated prob. 
lem than the trusts or any other phase of high 





their employes because cold calculation has 
convinced them that commercial efficiency and 


Social economists, those unsentimental er- 
intemperance is a gnawing worm at the root 
of the life of the family, the neighborhood, 
and the nation. 
intemperance does not ‘‘pay.”’ 
that is being presented with the most force to 
the youth of to-day is that he will largely d- 


of success if he goes in for liquor. 
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‘‘Is it not strange,’’ remarked a map of 








A calm, thorough, unbiageq 






Everybody concedes that strong drink 






















finance. Why not, then, Jet us have an ey. § tin! 
pert study of it?’’ lowi 

Beyond question, the world is taking notice §  prisi 
of the temperance question as never before, § And 
It may be said to have passed out of the " 
hands of the temperance reformers; now it jy § liqu 
being considered by the business man, the § totl 
statesman, and the sociologist. Instead of eral 
being the engrossing theme of the few, Tem. § port 
perance has been the concern of the mary, crea 
Daily newspapers treat it vigorously, without Am 
fear of being called narrow. Business cop § Am 
cerns set a high standard of temperance for § hav 







indulgence in intoxicants are incompatible, 






perts in the massing of statistics, show that 







In a word, we have come to 
the characteristic American conclusion that 
The argument 









minish, or else entirely eliminate, his chances 






Suggestively enough, the question here 
arises as to whether the Church still show 
her old-time zeai in behalf of temperance, 
While the political, social and conmercial 
arguments for abstinence from strong driok 
are gathering added force every day, it may 
be asked: ‘‘ Is the Church as keen against in 
dulgence in liquor as she was fifteen years 
ago?’’ Possibly the temperance movement 
has become so normal a part of religious at 
tivity that it creates less commotion tha 
formerly; certainly we hear less about tet- 
perance meetings, pledge-signing, crusades, 
and work for the reclamation of the drunkard. 

In this connection it is to be said that the 
most prominent, potent and promising phase 
of the temperance work of the times is the 
Anti-Saloon League. This agency, which aims 
to be the voice of the consolidated Christian 
sentiment of the land, has done more to secure 
temperance legislation than any other body ot 
bodies. In intelligent, organized and practi 
cal fashion, it has set about to bring things 
to pass in the direction of temperance reform. 
So notable has been its accomplishments that 
in some States it holds the balance of politi 
cal power. 

After all has been said, however, it stil 
remains true that the most necessary @ 
powerful agency for the promotion of tem 
perance is the resolution of the individual t0 
abstain totally from the use of all intoxicants, 
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for his own sake and for the sake of the 
prother who would be harmed by his example. 

A man’s manhood is measured by the 
strength and fineness of his soul fibre. What- 
ever weakens the will—and who denies that 
glif-indulgence does?—-impairs man’s man- 


ood. 
“ Bven Christ pleased not himself.’’— Wm. 
f. Ellis. 


AmeRICA’S CONSUL Assists LIQUOR TRADE. 
—ls the Government employing its consular 
agents to drum up American beer and whisky 
trade in mission fields? It certainly looks so 
from the contents of recent Bulletins of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Bulle- 
tin No. 2266 of that Department has the fol- 
lowing astonishing advices from our enter- 
prising consul at Amoy, China, George E. 
Anderson: 

“There are reasons to believe that American 
liquor interests are not paying the attention 
tothe trade of China which it deserves. Gen- 
erally speaking, the imports of wine, beer, 
porter and spirits into China are rapidly in- 
creasing. It is also true, apparently, that | 
American trade in this line is increasing, but | 
Americans do not have the share they should 
have. 

“Tl believe that Americans can develop a 
good trade here in whiskies, can increase | 
their sales of beer greatly, and that they can 
especially better their trade in wines. The 
consumers include nut only the large and in- 
creasing foreign population, but the wealthier 
classes of Chinese who are taking to foreign | 
beverages. When a Chinese official gives a 
dinner now-a-days his table will show an array | 
of foreign wines which speaks volumes with re- 
spect to future trade. The Chinese people, as 
awhole, are becoming more and more prosper- 
ous every year, and their ability to buy such 
products is constantly increasing. One indi- 
cation of this is apparent in their trade in 
native wines. I see no reason why foreign 
goods should not replace such native products 
to an indéfinite extent. California wines par- 
ticularly ought to have the cream of the 
market here, and I believe a little pushing of 
the trade by personal representation or other- 
wise, would have immediate and gratifying 
results. The success due to efforts of agents 
for American firms so far indicates the great 
extent of the field yet untouched. The de- 
mand for wines is for sherry, claret, hock, 
champagnes and port in the order named. 


“GEORGE E. ANDERSON, Consul. 
“Avoy. China, March 9, 1905.” 
—California Voice. 


While recognizing the fact that it is dis- 
tinctly the duty of a consul to promote trade 
for the country which he represents, along all 
legitimate lines, and doubtless this particular 
consul would have given no less attention to 
an opening for shoes or cotton goods or any 
other of the United States exports, it is a duty 
laid upon all who in any degree, however 
small, can influence public opinion, to use 
every effort to hasten the day when the sale 
of that which tends to debauch and ruin man- 
hood will no longer be considered a legitimate 
line of business for a so-called ‘‘ Christian” 
country to follow. 


A MASTER OPINION.—Sir Frederick Treves, 
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the illustrious surgeon, speaking at a London 
temperance meeting in Fifth Month, made a 
sensation by his outspoken condemnation of 
the use of alcohol. The Quiver says: 

The high rank of the speaker, his distin- 
guished position in the world of science, and 
his extraordinary popularity in society, com- 
bine to give a distinction to his deliverance 
upon alcohol which must compel the attention 
of those whose habit it is to give a wide berth 
to the consideration of the temperance ques- 
tion. Sir Frederick’s testimony stands out 
among medical opinions for the simplicity and 
clearness of its statement. He says: 

‘* The point with regard to alcohol is simple 
enough. It is a poison, and it is a poison 
which, like other poisons, has certain uses; 
but the limitations in the use of alcohol 
should be as strict as the limitations in the 
use of any other kind of poison.’’ 

Sir Frederick Treves’s indictment of alco- 
hol may be summarized in the following sen- 
tences, which are given as nearly as possible 
in his own words: 

I. It is Not an Appetizer. ‘* No appetite 
needs to be artificially stimulated. There is 
no need, supposing this property of alcohol to 
be true, to use anything that will excite an 
appetite. Soon that ground | do not think 
that there is much to be made out for its 
use.” 

Il. It is Not a Work Producer. “Alcohol 
has undoubtedly a stimulating effect, and that 
is the unfortunate part of it. The effect, 
however, lasts only for a moment, and after 
it has passed away the capacity for work falls. 
It does this: It brings up the reserve forces 
of the body and throws them into action, with 
the result that when these are used up there 
is nothing to fall back upon.’’ 

Ill. Jt Leads to Physical Bankruptcy. “I 
was with the relief column that moved on to 
Ladysmith. It was an extremely trying time, 
apart from the heat. [n that column of some 


| 30,000 men the first who dropped out were 


not the tall men, or the short men, or the big 
men, or the little men—but the drinkers; and 
they dropped out as clearly as if they had 
been labelled with a big letter on their backs.”’ 

IV. Its Action on the Heart. ‘* Alcohol pro- 
duces an increased heart beat, a fuller pulse, 
and a redder skin. It calls upon the reserve 
power of the organ, but the moment the effect 
has passed off the action of the heart is actu- 
ally weakened.” 

V. Its Action on the Nerves, ‘‘It first stim- 
ulates the nervous system and then depresses 
it, and, as with other poisons which act upon 
this part of the body, the higher centers are 
affected first.’’ 

VI. The Testimony of Professional Men. “1 
am much struck with the fact that many pro- 
fessional men have discontinued the use of 
stimulants in the middle of the day. Why? 
For no other reason, probably in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, than that they find 
they can do better work without it.’ 

VII. Alcohol and Young Men. ‘‘A young 
man cannot be fit if he takes alcohol. By no 
possibility can he want it. No one who is 
young and healthy can want alcohol any more 
than he can want strychnine.”’ 

Vill. Alcohol and Surgery. 
the greater part of my life in operating, I can 
assure you that the person of al) others that | 


** Having spent | 
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dread to see enter the operating theater is the 
drinker. I share with the late Sir James Paget 
his absolute dread of the secret drinker.’’ 


The ruling of Commissioner Yerkes that, in 
the future, patent medicines so composed as 
to make them practically alcoholic beverages 
must pay liquor license, is an encouraging 
symptom of an improved attitude of the fed- 
eral government toward the temperance re- 
form. Up to this time it has been possible 
for any one to mix a few worthless drugs into 
some whiskey or other alcoholic compound and 
then call it ‘‘medicine,’’ without paying any 
rectifiers’, wholesalers’ or even retailers’ li- 
censes. The result has been that not only 
Prohibition districts, but license districts have 
been flooded with ‘‘medicines’’ that were 
capable of being used and were extensively 
used as common beverages. The effect was 
more or less to nullify the prohibitory laws of 
numerous localities, and the people, in des- 
peration, would go back to license unbridled 
and unrestrained. Some years ago the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health analyzed a 
large number of these alcoholic “ medicines.,’’ 
The result showed that in sixty-seven of these 
compounds sold as ‘‘medicines’’ there was a 
percentage of alcohol by volume, varying from 
7.6 to 47 5. 

Of course this ruling of Commissioner 
Yerkes is subject to the scrutiny of the courts, 
and it will be fiercely contested. Yet it is not 
likely to be overturned, as these rulings are 
made after close study of legal experts and 
usually withstand the test of litigation. 

This attitude of the government in respect 
to bogus ‘‘medicine’’ capable of being used as 
beverages, together with the operation of the 
Interstate Commerce law, has constituted the 
most serious drawback to the progress of Pro- 
hibition. 

The apparent removal of this one stone will 
be hailed with joy by the enemies of the bev- 
erage liquor traffic throughout the country.— 
New Voice. 

Peddlers who go all over the country of- 
fering for sale patent medicines and other 
liquids containing alcohol will hereafter be 
required to pay a special tax at every separate 
place where they make any sales. An order 
to that effect was issued Twelfth Month Ist 
by Commissioner of Internal Revenue Yerkes 
and forwarded it to all collectors of internal 

|revenue, together with the information that 
| there is no internal revenue special stamp tax 
for the peddling of such articles.—New York 
Times. 


A FAMILY TRAGEDY.— The following is a 
true tale of a recent happening in an American 
icity. It is a good story to relate to patients, 
| and legislators in the campaign against nos- 
trums and against adulterated foods and drugs. 
| A respected clergyman fell ill, and the family 
physician was called. After examining the 
patient carefully, the doctor asked for a private 
| interview with the patient’s adult son. 
| ‘*Harry,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘do you know 
what is the matter with your father?’’ 
“No. Wesent for you to tell us that.” 
**Well,’’ the physician said, ‘‘I am sorry to 
tell you that your father undoubtedly is suf- 
, fering from chronic alcoholism.”’ 
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n, and Mm “tite did before his death was to write a letter of | to suspect that there is a pretty general quiet all 





Ympathy in regard to the death of Samyel Morris | along the lines. 
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do, it is better not to do it. But if the Five Years’ 
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Of course if there is nothing to 


were restored to civil pursuits, you would have, 
indeed, at first, a great want of employment, after 
the disbandment of our armies and fleet, but you 
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would have ample means to meet it. The cost of 
your armaments would go a great deal further 
than was needed to find employment for all those 
out of work by the abolition of war. I do not 
dwell on the other aspects of Quakerism—sobriety 
of habit, peacefulness of demeanor, courtesy be- 
tween man and man—I do not even recall the 
charm of the female dress which I remember so 
well in my young days. Think of what would 
happen if, instead of putting hundreds of thous- 
ands of men in arms when you had some little 
dispute about the interior regulations of Morocco, 
you bundled off to The Hague, and settled it all 
there ina palace built by an American millionaire. 

I cannot spend this fine and sunny afternoon in 
discoursing and enlarging upon a dream which I 
have set before your eyes. We cannot all be 
Quakers, but without losing any of our legitimate 
readiness to defend our interests, we can learn 
very much from the Quakers. 


a 


Gathered Notes. 


Harpers’ Weekly says that the historical facts 
concerning marriage as an institution are probably 
only vaguely known to the majority of people, most 
cf whom would doubtless be surprised to learn that 
the institution, as we know it to-day, is less than 
five hundred years old. Histories of the marriage 
ceremony show that it was not solemnized in 
church as a religious rite until the time of Pope 
Innocent II. A. D. 1198, and was not considered a 
sacrament until 1442. 








It is said that some of the more superstitious 
Japanese soldiers padded their clothes with prayers, 
written out by Buddhist priests, in the belief that 
these would divert bullets in battle. Army sur- 
geons reported that what would in many cases 
have been trivial wounds proved fatal because in- 
fections from these talismanic papers were carried 
by the bullet into the body. The Government 
then forbade the practice of wearing these prayer 
pads in battle. 





A BRAVE MAN.—In the trial of Cadet Meriwether 
at the naval academy, he, testifying in his own 
defence, told the court-marshal that he had his 
choice between fighting Cadet Branch, who was 
killed, or being left “‘in the same position as an- 
other classmate with whom no one has anything 
to do.” This other cadet, with whom no one has 
anything to do, is said to be one who either de- 
clined a challenge to fight or refused to recognize 
the provocation to send one. For having a Chris- 
tian conscience he lives at the naval school in a 
state of social ostracism. This isnot the worst of 
the matter; probably he will go through life, if he 
continues in the navy, an ostracised man because 
he has chosen not to be a duellist. Well, we have 
to say of him that he appears to be the bravest 
man in his class. We would trust him sooner in 
an emergency where the highest moral courage 
was required to do his duty than any one of those 
who refuse him their recognition. He would do 
what duty requirec more certainly without think- 
ing whether he would be applauded and medaled 
for it. That he refuses to engage in a cold- 
blooded fist duel is not proof that he has less 
physical courage than any one who has not the 
moral courage to condemn and abjure the false 
and senseless code of honor that is maintained in 
violation of the rules of the institution. We war- 
rant he would die for his country in the line of 
duty as bravely as any of them.— Boston Herald. 

essere Niece 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTes.—The Federal authorities have com- 
menced suits at law in several different places through- 
out the country against common carriers, railway officials, 
shippers and freight agents, charging the giving of re- 
bates and conspiracy to gain rebates. 

The admission of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory as 
one State, and of Arizona and New Mexico as another. 
hae-been considered in a Republican conference in Wash- 
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ington, but a decisive vote upon it is not expected until 
next month. The opponents of the measure to admit 
Arizona and New Mexico object to the size of the State 
they would form. The area of Arizona alone is more 
than twice thatof New England. Joined to New Mexico, 
it would form a Commonwealth larger than New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and 
Michigan.. It is urged that such a State is much too 
large for economical administration. 

A despatch from Washington of the 13th inst. says the 
State Department has been informed that the effort to 
arrange a date for the reassembling of The Hague con- 
ference has been suspended for the time being, and it is 
now believed to be impossible for the second conference 
to meet early next year, as was once expected. 

Plans are said to have been agreed upon for establish- 
ing an high speed trolley service between Camden and 
Atlantic City upon the tracks of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road between those points. It is reported that a schedule 
has been prepared calling for the running of express 
trains every fifteen minutes night and day, making the 
journey in an hour and fifteen minutes, a distance of 
about 60 miles. 

Vessels which have lately crossed the Atlantic report 
excetdingly stormy weather. The American Line steam- 
ship Noordland reached Philadelphia on the 13th inst., 
two days overdue, after what Captain Deans, her com- 
mander, declared the most dangerous trip ever made 
across the Atlantic by a steamsbip. 

The British steamship Verbena, lately arrived, reports 
having made the most tempestuous voyage in her history. 

Incoming coastwise and West Indian trading steam- 
ships report having weathered, during the 14th and 15th 
inst., a succession of the most violent storms ever ex- 
perienced off the Atlantic coast. 

A Japanese syndicate has purchased 10,000 acres in 
Bee county, Texas, for the purpose of settling upon it a 
colony of 300 families. The agent of the syndicate has 
described the tract as possessing natural advantages for 
tea farming and silk raising. The mulberry tree grows 
everywhere in the region to a great size and thrives 


finely. It is said there is a small colony of Japanese now 
in Bee county. They raise tea, and sell their products at 
a good profit. 


It is stated that there have been shipped through 
Bangor, Maine, during the season in which the killing of 
these animals is allowed, 4657 deer, 215 moose and 40 
bears, an increase of 423 deer over the shipments of 
1904, while the number of moose is the same as in 1904. 

It is stated that an electric heating company has lately 
given in New York an exhibition of what can be done in 
a kitchen with electricity. An elaborate dinner was 
served, all cooked and prepared on an electrical range. 
A special arrangement of the meter recorded the mode- 
rate amount of electricity used in cooking the meal. Not 
only were the hot viands prepared, but dishes which 
should be served cold were cooled in an electric refrige- 
rator. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Immigration, Frank P. Sar- 
gent, has lately stated that last year 1,026,000 immi- 
grants arrived in this country, exclusive of those from 
Canada and Mexico. Of this number New York received 
315,511, Penneylvania 210.708. Massachusetts 72,150, 
Iilinois 72.770, New Jersey 57,358, and Obio 49,351. In 
other words, six States of the Union received 76 per cent. 
of the whole. To the West, in the great open country, 
only 431,571 immigrants found their way. The South 
received but 46,343. 

ForeiGn.—In a recent interview Count Witte is re- 
ported to have said in reference to the condition of Rus- 
sia: ‘‘ With the moral help of the community and with 
the efficacious measures of the Government, all may yet 
be righted; but without that help anarchy will continue, 
until finally the nation may demand the suppression of 
the revolution by force, and then it is not impossible that 
the principles embodied in the manifesto may be repealed 
or suspended.” 

At a meeting of workingmen some days ago it was de- 
cided not to order a general strike in consequence of the 
arrest of their leader, Krustaleff, but to prepare for an 
armed rising when a favorable time for it should arrive. 

A provisional government bas been set up in Riga and 
exercises authority throughout Livonia and part of Cour- 
land, The new Government has declared the separation 
of the Lithuanian people from the Russian Empire. They 
have chosen new local officials, and a general uprising of 
the native peasants, who are traveling in armed bands, 
attacking the estates and driving off or killing their own- 
ers, is reported. 

A reign of terror is reported at Riga. The revolt in 
the Baltic has spread southward to the province of Kovno, 
on the border of Poland, which belonged to the old King- 
dom of Lithuania. The rebellion in Kursk is beyond con- 
trol, and the Government has information that an upris- 
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ing is in course of preparation in the 
leaders of unions have issued a manifesto calling on the 
ple to unite in an effort to bankrupt the Government ag thy 






surest means of ending the present regime. The mani. 
festo calls on the people to refuse to pay taxes and jg 
withdrawing their savings from State banks to demand 
gold. 

A despatch of the 14th from Paris says: “The aboli 
tion of the Concordat and the substitution of the ew 
regime following the separation of Church and State jp. 
volves an extensive change in the existing condition, 
usder which the State carries on thousands of chur 
paying the salaries of bishops and priests and conductj 
the entire administrative machinery of the religious 8ys- 
tem. The new law permits churches to continue withoyt 
interruption until the civil corporations are formed, 
When these are formed the real and personal property of 
the churches reverts to the Government. In the meap. 
time the Government is taking an inventory of-all the 
church property and has issued a circular warning th 
public that the sale of any personal effects or treasures 
of the churches will be prosecuted and punished under the 
terms of the new law.” 

A despatch from Paris of the 13th says: The Minister 
of the Colonies to-day signed a law punishing with two 
to five years’ imprisonment and a heavy fine any one ep. 
gaging in the slave trade in the French African Colonies, 
By an oversight the old law referring to slavery only pro. 
hibited the importation of slaves by sea. Consequently, 
West African natives were largely traded in. Test cages 
revealed the defect, and the Colonial Minister hastened 
to remove the last vestige of slavery. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg of the 17th instant, 
states that great apprehension has been felt in conse 
quence of the determination of the Government to make 
wholesale arrests of editors of certain papers and mem- 
bers of Committees of labor organizations, in consequence 
of which a general strike has been declared by the work 
men. 

An “anti-seasick chair” has been manufactured jp 
Berlin, the seat of which is kept slightly in motion by a 
electric motor, so that the motion of the vessel which 
causes the seasickness is neutralized so far as the persos 
occupying the chair is concerned. It is said that the 
treatment is not at all unpleasant, has no injurious éf- 
fects on the general health, and is certain and quick ia 
its action. 

It is stated that in the Eighth Month of this year then 
were 108,787 paupers in London, as against 104388 @ 













































































the corresponding day in 1904. This was an increased ~ 
more than 4.2 per cent. in a year. Estimating Londows 
population roundly at five millions the paupers constia & Thisg 
a considerable fraction over two per cent. Isc 
a That 
NOTICES. On 
Wanted, by a young woman Friend, position » Wi 
housekeeper or assistant in a Friend’s family. ith 
Address A. B., The 
Office of THe FRienn, 7— 
Notice.—Caln Preparative and Particular Meeting 
will be held in Coatesville, at the residence of Elizabeth Pore 
E. Calley, until the first First-day in Fourth Month nest To 
Jacos V. Epes. Whil 
Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience Ar 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., aad 
2.48 and 430Pp.m. Other trains are met when requested. TE 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-fne its ¢ 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, witt 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. Epwarp G. Smep.ey, Supt @ tame 
—— @ is re 
Diep, suddenly, at the home of Thomas K. Wilbor, be 
nephew, in Dartmouth, Mass., on the thirtieth of Pint Year 
Month, 1905, MARTHA B. SHEFFIELD, of Westerly, Rhole  Spiri 
Island, in the seventy-fifth year of her age. The deceasl dece 
was a life-long member of South Kingstown Monthy 
Meeting of Friends. We believe our friend was concert % whic 
that our ancient principles might be maintained ast bat j 
quired by discipline. With advancing years she bal 
shown increasing tenderness, and although the call cam A 
almost without warning, we trust that through redeemilg into 
love and mercy she haz entered into rest and peace. 

, on the first of Twelfth Month, 1905, at the home i pres 
of Norris G. and Cora B. Temple, her parents, S1DNH &® jngt, 
TRAVILLA TEMPLE, in the ninth year of her age. # 
though young in years, her Christian life was of a m bear 
character, and she frequently expressed a willingness ™ &% wor} 
go to her heavenly home. to k 


——., on the 13th instant, ISRAEL Morris, of Philade 
phia, in the ninety-fifth year of his age. “ With long lift 
will I satisfy him and show him my salvation,” 


